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to him by the East India Co/s Resident, now permanently estab-
lished in Baghdad and on friendly terms with him. The French
consuls were eventually released, but the Pasha rejected with little
ceremony their claim to formal precedence over the British repre-
sentatives. In 1802 the Resident at Baghdad was promoted to the
rank of Consul with a guard of Sepoys, and Britain's position in
Iraq grew in prestige and prosperity to the jealous indignation of the
French.
For nearly ten years, from 1800 to 1809, the French were engaged
in tortuous intrigues with Path Ali Shah of Persia, with a view to
an overland invasion of India in which they hoped to have the
Russians as allies; and after the crushing French victories in
Europe in 1805-6 a French military mission was sent to Persia fol-
lowing a treaty between the two countries. But this entente was
broken when Napoleon went on in 1807 to make the Treaty of
Tilsit with Russia, who had been steadily encroaching on Persian
territory in Transcaucasia for the past eighty years and against
whom the Persians looked for French assistance. In these new cir-
cumstances the British authorities in India had little difficulty in
reasserting their own influence with the Shah and squeezing out the
French military mission.
Meanwhile in 1806 Britain had regarded an ephemeral alliance
between the Sultan of Turkey and Napoleon as likely once more
to open Egypt to the French. A small British force accordingly
occupied Alexandria, but twice failed to take Rosetta and suffered
considerable losses. The Albanian Mohammed Ali, who had made
himself Pasha of Egypt in 1805, now offered, provided that the
British force was withdrawn, to oppose any European force that
might attempt either to occupy Egypt or pass through it en route
for India. He had rightly concluded that the French army was a
much more remote instrument of power than the British navy,
which in the later years of the war practically drove the French
merchant fleet from the Levant. There was a flourishing British
trade with Egypt in grain for the Mediterranean naval squadrons
and for the army in the Iberian Peninsula.1
In 1810 the British capture of Mauritius, which had been the base
for French privateers in the Indian Ocean, was a severe blow to
1 Nevertheless, Mohammed Ali was already so intent on consolidating his
position as master of Egypt that in 1810 he offered the French an alliance if they
would recognize him as independent; but in view of the French desire to remain
on good terms with the Ottoman Empire, they rejected his proposal.